Parliament and the Judiciary
parliamentary government depends. For it cannot be too
often insisted that the foundation of parliamentary
government is ability to respond to the free movement of
opinion; and if authority becomes apt to coerce that
movement into forms of which it happens to approve, the
safeguard of liberty is removed. This is the more par-
ticularly the case with a system like our own in which so
considerable a part of liberty of expression and associa-
tion depends upon the habits of the judiciary. The
possible range of offences like sedition and seditious
conspiracy are so wide-in Great Britain that, as Professor
Dicey1 has pointed out, their liberal interpretation would
make the kind of political controversy to which we are
accustomed practically impossible. "Sedition," says a
classic text-book, embraces "all those practices, whether
by word, deed, or writing, which fall short of high
treason, but directly tend, or have for their object, to
excite discontent or dissatisfaction; to excite ill-will be-
tween different classes of the King's subjects; to create
public disturbance or to lead to civil war; to * bring into
h&rtd or contempt the Sovereign or his Government, the
laws or the Constitution of the realm, and generally all
endeavours to promote public disorder.*** Obviously,
definitions so vague and wide as these may easily become
fatal to public freedom in the hands of a reactionary
Government unless they are applied with scrupulous care
by the judges upon whom their validity depends.
For the most part, since the war of 1914-18, the
problems to which these issues have given rise have
touched rather the police, the Home Office, and the
Courts of minor jurisdiction than the High Court itself.
In these realms, the evidence makes it clear that there is
*  Law of the Constitution, p. 240.
*  Russell, On Crimes (ninth edition), I, p. 87 j cf. &T&\b<My CriminalProctdur*
(thirtieth edition), p. 1128.
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